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Zanzibar Mainland. 


REPLY FROM THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


FOREIGN OFFICE, 
June 21st, 1899. 
Sir, 

Your letter of the rst ultimo, containing copies of Resolutions passed at a 
meeting of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society on the 28th April, with 
accompanying remarks, has been laid before the Marquess of Salisbury. 

With regard to the general question of slavery in the mainland possessions 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar, I am directed by his Lordship to state that the reasons 
which make Her Majesty’s Government unable to go further than they have done 
have been fully explained in Parliament. 

As regards the pledge alluded to by Mr. Brodrick in the House of Commons 
on the 22nd March last, I am to state that although the Agreement has not been 
officially published its purport has been well known for several years. On the 
ist July, 1895, Sir A. Hardinge, on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, took 
over at Mombasa the administration of the mainland territories of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar which had been previously carried on by the Imperial British East 
Africa Company. Previous to doing so, he had inquired of Her Majesty’s 
Government whether, on assuming the administration, he might assure the Arabs 
that the Mahommedan religion and law would be maintained. The Earl of 
Kimberley, then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, replied that he might 
make it clear that as regards religion and law and the Sultan’s sovereignty, no 
difference was made by the change. 

Consequently Sir A. Hardinge held a public meeting at Mombasa on the 
ist July of which the following account was sent home by him on the 2nd of that 
month :— 

“Mr. A. HARDINGE TO THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY.— Received July 26th. 
“*(No. 115.) 

“My Lord, Momsasa, /u/y 2nd, 1895. 

“T have the honour to report, with reference to my telegram No. 45 of 
yesterday’s date, that I arrived here from Zanzibar early yesterday morning on 

TA 
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board Her Majesty's ship ‘Phcebe.’ Sir Lloyd Mathews and Sheikh 
Suleiman-bin-Hamed, an Arab. dignitary whom the Sultan had sent as his 
personal representative, accompanied me. 

“On arriving here, I arranged with Mr. Pigott that a durbar, or as it is 
called in this country, a ‘ baraza,’ should be held at midday, at which the formal 
announcement of the transfer should be made. It was attended by the Wali 
and the principal Arabs of the town of Mombasa, as well as by the leading 
European residents, a guard of honour being furnished by Marines of Her 
Majesty’s ship ‘Phoebe.’ When we had taken our seats, a letter from the 
Sultan to the Wali of Mombasa, of which a translation is enclosed herewith, was 
read out by Sheikh Suleiman-bin-Hamed. Sir Lloyd Mathews then read in 
Swahili a speech, of which the following is an English translation :— 


“ “GOVERNOR, SHEIKHS, ELDERS, AND ALL PEOPLE OF THE COUNTRY 
UNDER OUR LorRD, SEYyYID HAMED-BIN-THWAIN, 


““T have come here to-day by order of our Lord, Seyyid Hamed-bin-Thwain, 
to inform you all that the Company have retired from the administration of his 
territory, and that the great English Government will succeed it, and Mr. Hardinge, 
the Consul-General at Zanzibar will be the head of the new administration, and 
will issue all orders in the territory under the sovereignty of His Highness. And 
all affairs connected with the faith of Islam will be conducted to the honour and 
benefit of religion, and all ancient customs will be allowed to continue, and 
his wish is that everything should be done in accordance with justice and law.’ 

“T then proceeded to read in Arabic a speech of which the following is the 
English version, and which was afterwards translated into Swahili for the 
information of those of the natives who were unacquainted with Arabic :— 


“**Tn accordance with what you have heard from the letter of His Highness 
Seyyid Hamed-bin-Thwain, your Sultan, and with what his Wazir has just told 
you, I announce to you that from to-day I take over, in the name of the great 
Government, the administration of this country, and of all the countries inland 
as far as Kikuyu, and of the whole coast from Wanga to Kismayu. You know 
that a part of these territories belongs to your Lord the Seyyid ; this part is and 
remains under his sovereignty, but I shall be its Administrator and Governor, 
according to the Agreement which has been made between himself and my 
exalted Government. And the regions of the interior will be placed under 
officers whom I shall appoint in obedience to the commands of the great 
Government, of which you will be informed at a future date. 

““*And with respect to what the Wazir of the Sultan has told you about 
religion, let it be known to you that it will be protected and respected by the 
new Administration, and that all mosques and religious festivals, and Cadis and 
Ulema will receive all honour at our hands. The Mahommedan religion will 
remain the public and established creed in the Sultan’s territory, and all cases 
and lawsuits between natives will continue to be decided according to the 
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‘* Sheria,” but although the Mahommedan is and remains the State religion, we 
intend that there shall be the fullest liberty for all others, and that all their 
adherents, whether they be Christians, or Parsees, or Hindoos, shall freely 
worship God according to their respective rites. 

“*“ We are resolved to rule these territories in accordance with justice and 
equity, and to strive to promote the happiness of their inhabitants, and I trust 
that the new Administration, and especially the railway, which the High Govern- 
ment has now decided shall be made, will conduce to the welfare and prosperity 
of the country. 

“* Lastly, I confirm the present Administrator at Mombasa, and all Walis, 
Cadis, Akidas, and other officers of the former Company in their present positions 
pending further orders, and I enjoin upon you all to continue to obey them.’ 

“ The reading of this Declaration was listened to in silence, till I came to 
the part about the Mahommedan religion, when I was interrupted with murmurs 
of assent, and two or three of the Arabs, including the aged Wali, exclaimed, 
‘We thank you ; this is right!’ Whtn I had finished, the Wali rose, and after 
briefly expressing his thanks for what I had said to them, promised obedience on 
behalf of the people to the new Administration. The standard of the Sultan, as 
territorial Sovereign, was then saluted with twenty-one guns by Her Majesty’s 
ship ‘Phoebe,’ and at the same moment the Imperial British East Africa 
Company’s flag was lowered from the top of the Government building on which 
it formerly flew, my Consular Union Jack being hoisted in its place. ‘This 
concluded the ceremony of the transfer. 

“ T have, &c., 
(Signed) “ ARTHUR H. HARDINGE.” 

This speech will be found at p. 1070 of Vol. III of Hertslet’s “ Map of 
Africa by Treaty.” 

The assurance thus publicly given is the Agreement alluded to by 

Mr. Brodrick, and is, of course, as much binding upon Her Majesty’s present 
Government as upon the Government which preceded them, 
IT am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
FRANCIS BERTIE, 
THe Secretary /o the 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 





We desire to call the special attention of our readers to the above letter, as 
it contains information which the Society has for some time been anxious to 
obtain, regarding the agreement made with the Sultan in July, 1895, when the 
Government took over the country previously administered by the Imperial British 
East Africa Company. 

It was believed that the Government regarded themselves as bound by a 
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pledge given at that time to maintain slavery, and Mr. Brodrick stated this fact 
clearly in the House of Commons a few months ago, but no agreement had ever 
been published. 

Lord Salisbury admits this, though he adds that its purport has been well 
known for several years. We now have, for the first time, a definite statement 
of what actually took place, and we learn that Lord Kimberley, who was then 
Foreign Secretary, allowed Sir Arthur Hardinge to assure the Arabs that “as 
regards religion and law and the Sultan’s sovereignty,” there would be no change. 
No definite mention is made of slavery. 

The actual text of the speeches of Sir Lloyd Mathews and Sir Arthur 
Hardinge on the occasion of the formal announcement of the transfer is given 
above, and again there is no mention of slavery, though the former officer assured 
his hearers that “all ancient customs” would be continued, and the Consul- 
General declared that both the law and religion of Mahomedanism would be 
maintained, under the new Government. 

By these seemingly innocent assurances, which, it is significantly added, 
were greeted with murmurs of assent and expressions of satisfaction from the 
Arabs present, we are now told that the Moslem local customs of slavery were 
absolutely and solemnly guaranteed by the British Government, and constitute a 
binding pledge which they feel it impossible to violate. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that Mahomedan /aw does not establish 
slavery, although Mahomedan custom permits it ; still less does the highest form 
of the Moslem religion sanction it. 

Throughout the Indian Empire our Government refused to tolerate the 
‘ancient customs ” of suttee and infanticide, because they were totally at variance 
with the moral law, and the law of this country. Why then, in dealing with this 
comparatively small territory in East Africa, should our Government fear to be 
true to British policy and traditions ? 

This remarkable transaction, whereby a British official was a!lowed on behalf 
of his Government to give dangerously vague assurances sanctioning Moslem 
practices in general, without daring to mention slavery, which was well known to 
be repugnant to our law as well as to the feeling of the British people, is 
singularly undignified and discreditable. 

It may be said that it was necessary to conciliate the Arabs, to which a 


better answer cannot be given than that given in the House of Commons a few . 


years ago by the present Secretary for the Colonies :— 

“Tf the Empire of Great Britain, after all the sacrifices we have made, is 
now going to shrink from the irritation and opposition ofa score of Arab traders, 
it is about time that we abandoned the mighty attitude we have taken up on 
this question (of slavery) ”. 

It will be observed that the above letter from the Foreign Office contains 
no reply to the arguments advanced in the Society’s letter of May 1st on the 
Decree of 1890 or on the general question; the reply relates to the last 
paragraph of our letter only. 
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It should be added that extracts from Lord Salisbury’s letter were sent to 
The Times, with some comments thereon, but the communication was not inserted 
in that journal. 


ee a 


LETTER FROM BISHOP TUCKER. 
To the Editor of “Tue TIMEs.” 


S1r,—The advocates of the abolition of slavery in British East Africa are to 
be congratulated on the approach, apparently, of the realization of their hopes. 

I. Two or three years ago the official excuse for the prolongation of the 
existing discreditable state of things was the rebellion of Mbaruk and Raschid 
bin Salim. It was felt, I believe, that in the state of unrest in which the 
Protectorate then was emanicipation had better wait. The rebellion, however, 
in course of time, was suppressed. Mbaruk fled and was interned in German 
territory. With him disappeared the whole force of the plea for delay. 

Under these circumstances, the advocates of abolition began very reasonably 
to look for the fulfilment of Mr. Balfour’s pledge that slavery on the mainland 
should be abolished at the “earliest practicable moment ;” and on January 14 
in the present year a deputation from the Anti-Slavery Society waited upon Mr. 
Brodrick, the new Under-Secretary, to urge the necessity for immediate action. 
To the surprise, however, of every one who has read the account of that remark- 
able interview, it was announced that further delay had been decided upon, and 
fresh reasons were given for deferring action. ‘These reasons had to do, not with 
the conditions of things in the East Africa Protectorate, but, strange to say, with 
that existing in a country a thousand miles away—Uganda. We in Uganda 
could scarcely credit the report as it appeared in your issue of January 15, but 
still there was the plea in black and white. There was no mistake about it ; the 
state of Uganda blocked the way to emancipation at the coast. 

I will not occupy your space in showing how baseless were the apprehensions 
entertained by Mr. Brodrick as to the effects on the coast regions of the events, 
or reported events, to which he alluded. Whatever force there may have been 
in his arguments has entirely disappeared. The situation has completely changed 
during the past few months. The mutiny is at an end. Its leader, Bilal, has 
been killed in action. The armed Swaheli porters who mutinied and the 
treacherous natives, not of Uganda as was reported, but of Mount Elgon, have 
been punished, and last, but not least, Mwanga and Kabarega have been 
captured and their forces dispersed. 

These are the facts, Sir, which move me to offer my congratulations to the 
advocates of abolition on the approaching realization of their hopes. A little 
while ago it was the condition of the East Africa Protectorate which was. the 
hindrance in the way of emancipation. ‘That difficulty came to an end. Then 
on January 14th it was the reported disturbed state of Uganda. ‘That obstacle 
has in like manner disappeared. Peace reigns in Uganda. Now, therefore, I 
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presume we may look for the fulfilment of Mr. Balfour’s pledge ; unless, indeed, 
it should be urged that the condition of things on the West Coast of Africa, or 
the relations, say, between Great Britain and the Transvaal, or possibly the 
contest between the United States and the Filipinos, make it impossible or 
inexpedient to extend to the slave population of an East African Protectorate 
that freedom which they claim at the hands of Great Britain, not as a favour, 
but as a right. 

II. There is one matter, however, in connection with the promised emanci- 
pation decree to which we are looking forward with a certain amount of 
trepidation. It is with respect to the policy of her Majesty's Government in 
dealing with what’ Mr. Brodrick has termed the delicate question of 
concubinage. There is, I venture to think, but one line of action at all worthy 
of Great Britain—her history and traditions. It is this—in no shape or form to 
recognize or legalize this institution. 

What we ask for is complete freedom for every woman as well as man in 
the Sultanate of Zanzibar. We protest, and shall continue to protest, 
against any exception being made in the case of concubines. The 
concession in the case of Zanzibar to what Lord Curzon in the House of 
Commons described as “the most cherished convictions of the Arab race” I 
ventured in a former letter to characterize as an iniquitous proceeding. Lapse 
of time and further acquaintance with the decree and its working have not 
led me in any degree to modify the view I then took of the immoral nature 
of that concession. It is scarcely conceivable that her Majesty’s Government, 
now that the true nature of decree has been exposed, will make a similar exception 
in the case of the mainland. One would rather hope that on the issue of the 
decree affecting the mainland steps will be taken to strike out a provision from 
the Zanzibar and Pemba decree which, in my opinion and that of many others, 
is a national disgrace, and which one may charitably believe was only included 
in it in ignorance of its true bearing on the lives and destinies of the slave 
women of East Africa. 

III. As so much misconception exists with regard to this concubinage ques- 
tion, I may, perhaps be permitted to indicate briefly how the case really stands. 

According to the Sheria, or sacred law of Islam, each Mahomedan has a 
right to four wives. These, of course, would be untouched by any abolition de- 
cree. It is not intended to limit Mahomedans to one wife as Mr. Brodrick 
suggests. ‘lhe Mahomedan law of marriage will not be interfered with. Under 
that law a man can divorce a wife at will and take a fresh one. In fact the only 
limitation to the right of divorce is the man’s own ability to return any property 
he may have acquired on his marriage. Four wives at once and unlimited power 
of divorce ! Surely this. a sufficient concession to the “ most cherished convictions. 
of the Arab race”! “No”! say her Majesty’s Government in the decree of April 
6, 1897, ‘if besides these four wives the Arab has a number of concubines, and the 
law of Islam permits him an unlimited supply, he shall be allowed to retain these 
women henceforth in servitude ; they shall not go out free.” 
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To emancipate these women, pleads Mr. Brodrick in extenuation of what 
seems an unspeakable wrong, would be to bastardize their children. Nothing 
could be, more mistaken than such an idea. The child of aconcubine, according 
to Mahomedan law, is only legitimate when acknowledged by the father as his 
child. The séatus of an acknowledged child born previous to the date of an eman- 
cipation decree would be absolutely unaffected. The guardianship of such a 
child would remain as at present with the father. Ifthe concubine chose to remain 
with her master and seducer she would be perfectly free to do so. If, however, 
on the other hand, she chose to leave him there would be no power to restrain 
her freedom. But—and this be it observed is the place where the shoe pinches— 
the Arab would be precluded from adding to the number of his concubines, for 
the simple reason that by Mahomedan law a Moslem. is forbidden to reduce a 
free woman to the condition of a concubine. The child of a free woman 
taken contrary to the Sheria into an Arab house as a concubine would be 
illegitimate, and rightly so. This is the point which excites so much compassion 
for the poor Arab. He would by law have a right to four wives with unlimited 
power of divorce, but alas ! he would be unable to reduce free women to a con- 
dition of slavery and concubinage. So piteous did this prospect seem to the framers 
of the decree of April 6, 1897, that a special clause was inserted which secured to 
the poor oppressed Arab not only his four wives but an unlimited supply of con- 
cubines—a class of slave women was specially preserved for his benefit. 

I am extremely loth to use strong terms in criticizing the action of our 
public servants, who are often placed in positions of great difficulty and responsi- 
bility, believing as I do that in the majority of cases they are actuated by high 
principles and noble motives ; but, Sir, I am bound to say that such a transaction 
as that which I have described is nothing less than a scandal and a disgrace to 
our national profession of righteousness. That it must inevitably tend in the 
direction of the continued degradation of the womanhood of East Africa has 
been testified to by every lady missionary working in the Protectorate. That it 
can be maintained in the case of Zanzibar and Pemba or extended in the case 
of the mainland territories I can never for a moment bring myself to believe. 
Justice, honour, and humanity alike forbid it. Her Majesty’s Government, as 
they fulfil their pledges to abolish the legal sfa¢us of slavery on the mainland, 
which the peaceful and prosperous condition of Uganda will now enable them 
to’ do, will, I am convinced, act in harmony with these principles, and by 
refusing their further sanction to this intitution of concubinage will once more 
make it clear that Great Britain, in dealing with subject races, cares for the- 
suffering, affords protection to the weak, and gives freedom to those in bondage: 


I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
ALFRED R. TUCKER, Bishop E. Eq. Africa. 
Uganda, East Africa, 
May 13th. 
- The Times, July seal: 
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REV. W. G. HOWE OF RIBE. 


AT the monthly meeting of the Committee on the end of June last, this 
gentleman, who is at present at home on furlough, attended as a visitor, and 
gave further interesting information about slavery in East Africa. Readers of 
the Reporter will remember that Mr. Howe, who is the superintendent of the 
United Methodist Free Church Missions in the Ribé district, was the missionary 
immediately concerned in the case of the slave Kombo who was restored to her 
former master by the Acting District Officer at Mombasa, after living for ten 
years at the Ribé Mission station. Mr. Howe informed the Committee that the 
official plea, that the girl with her parents had returned to their master in order 
to get food, was unfounded, and was disproved by the simple fact that all three 
had since re-escaped, and returned to the Mission, although the famine had 
become more acute. 

Mr. Howe stated, in answer to questions, that the general position of slaves 
on the mainland strip had improved within the last year or two, and their ill- 
treatment was less common. As regards the famous instructions, however, sent 
out to Sir Arthur Hardinge in 1897 that no British subject should take any part 
in restoring fugitive slaves to their masters, there would appear to be little 
practical change, except that search warrants are no longer issued by Her 
Majesty’s representatives, and runaway slaves are not fetched by soldiers in 
British employ. Mr. Howe has sent us a note of the following statements, for 
which he is prepared to take full responsibility :— 


1. That summonses are issued in the Queen’s name calling upon slaves 
to appear before the Protectorate Courts and show reason why they should 
not return to their masters, and that persons failing to appear in answer to 
such summons are liable to arrest for contempt of Court. 

2. That one of the Mission members at Ribé was sentenced by a 
Protectorate Court at Malindi in the year 1898 to six months’ imprison- 
ment for “ decoying and stealing the slaves of loyal Arab subjects,” that is, 
for assisting them to escape. 

3. That one of the members was sentenced to imprisonment for har- 
bouring a runaway slave, and died in prison. 


It appears that owing to very decided action taken by the Rev. A. G. Smith, 
.M.S. missionary at Rabai, there has been some modification of the practice 
first mentioned, in so far that instructions have been issued that all cases in 
which Mission slaves are concerned shall be inquired into before they proceed 
to the coast to attend the summons. 

Mr. Howe has shown us the correspondence which passed ‘between himself 
and the District Officer of Malindi regarding the man mentioned in paragraph 2 
above. The Officer wrote that the offender had been “caught red-handed 
stealing or decoying two natives, slaves of two loyal Arabs residents of Malindi.” 
In reply to a later letter from Mr. Howe, the Officer wrote that a sentence of six 
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months had been passed, but that as the prisoner had served: a term’ of neatly 
in he thereby. reléased. him: in consideration of a ‘promise. to “Mr. Howe:” 2 

" These’ letters show that; the status of slavery is fully recognised i in: the, “ain 
land of Zanzibar and that the “ ancient eustom ” is adusiniatered and upheld ‘by 
Her Majesty’s Officers. ee 2 ie 2 

We suspect, however, that thei lenin being Britons, do not find hii 
duties altogether congenial, and that they. aré not unwilling to grant some modi- 
fication of the letter of the law when pressure is exercised, as in the cases. men- 
tioned above, by English missionaries, on behalf of their members. 

The Committee unanimously elected Mr. Howe a corresponding ‘member 
of the Society. 


_ =< 
Sn etl 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


House oF Commons, June 9th. 





SuPPLy. 


Mr. J. A. PEAsE (Northumberland, Tyneside): There is one subject to 
which I should like to draw the attention of the Committee. It has been 
already discussed during the present Session, but it is a question which I, for 
one, will not allow to remain undebated as long as the institution of slavery 
remains under the British flag. At the present moment there are something like 
350,000 slaves under the British flag in the Zanzibar Protectorate. The 
Government accepted the pledge of the late Government to free these slaves at 
the earliest possible moment, but up to the present have not carried it out. They 
find Session after Session an excuse for allowing this institution to remain. At 
the present rate of progress there are about 750 slaves annually freed in Pemba 
and Zanzibar, while on the mainland the Government have not taken any steps 
whatever to free the slaves employed there, and the Government, I know, assert 
that any slave can apply for his freedom, but I have evidence in my possession 
which shows that a great deal of pressure is placed upon the slave population to 
prevent them obtaining their freedom even through the courts. It is only 
recently that an individual employed in Pemba received an intimation from his 
superiors that his services were no longer required, and when one came to enquire 
into the reason it was found that it was attributed to the fact that he had 
endeavoured to secure justice for the slaves as against the Arab slave masters. 
There was a debate a short time ago on the question of the retention of slaves by. 
British subjects, and some doubt was expressed by hon. Members of this House 
as to whether it was legal for a British subject to administer a law allowing the 
detention of slaves. An Order in Council passed in 1877 applied the Indian 
Penal Code to the dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, and Section 370 of that 
code enacts that whoever disposes of, accepts, or detains any personas a slave, 
shall be liable, with or without a fine, to imprisonment for seven years. I hold 
that everyone of Her Majesty’s Ministers who are parties to the administration of 
the law with regard to slavery, are really detainers of slaves and are morally guilty. 
All that is asked is that the Government should keep the pledge it gave to 
Parliament. In 1895 the First Lord of the Treasury stated that he would be 
glad to’ take any steps that.could be reasonably taken. Four years have now 
elapsed, and practically no steps have been taken to liberate the slave population 
on the mainland: But a.new ere menee has been placed on the law with 
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regard to the abolition of the legal staéus of slavery. Hitherto, in the Indian 
Empire, it has always been interpreted as practically the same as the abolition of 
slavery itself; but in the East Coast Protectorate a different interpretation has 
been placed upon it, and the spirit in which the law is administered is indicated 
by the necessity imposed on a slave to go into the courts in order to obtain his 
freedom. The process is made difficult by the native officials, who themselves 
own a: large number of slaves. The policy adopted by the ‘Government with 
regard to the slave population has been to conciliate the Arab population rather 
than do justice to the slaves. The Government appear to me tohave exaggerated 
the rights of the Mahommedan popoulation, and as an illustration I might point 
to the fact that while no subject of the Sultan is allowed to inherit any slaves, 
unless he is the son of the owner, yet the present Sultan was permitted to inherit 
30,000 slaves from the previous Sultan, although he is not a direct descendant. 
That shows the spirit in which the law is administered. I might also refer to a 
revolting case of cruelty which occurred in 1896, when a man placed a slave, for 
running away, in double irons, connected by a bar near the ankles, and to 
prolong his misery a cocoanut was given to him morning and evening. The 
miserable slave continued in the same spot, exposed to all kinds of weather, for 
seven months. The owner received a sentence of seven years’ imprisonment, 
but the moment the judge’s back was turned to come home on a holiday, at the 
instance, I believe, of Sir Lloyd Mathews, the Sultan’s Prime Minister, the Arab, 
who had almost killed the slave, was liberated from gaol. Such an act of so 
called clemency was calculated, of course, to give encouragement to other Arabs 
to ill-treat their slaves. I object to the policy of the Government on this question 
on several grounds, but I object very strongly on the ground that they have made 
an exception in favour of allowing the concubines of the Arab population to be 
exempt from the decree. I know the Foreign Office justify this on the ground 
that the children of concubines would become bastards if the concubines were 
allowed to take advantage of the decree. But no question of legitimacy or any 
alteration of connubial rights was raised. We desire to raise the moral tone of 
the home life of the Arab population. There are many concubines at present 
who are not slaves, and all the concubines of the Arab population should have 
the same opportunity of going into court to secure their freedom as other slaves. 

The hon. Member was still speaking at 12 o’clock, when, under the rules of 
the House, the debate stood adjourned. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, June 20/h. 
SLAVERY IN THE ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 


_ Mr. J. A. Pease asked the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether 
slave porters engaged in the mainland strip of the Zanzibar Protectorate to go 
inland could be retained in slavery on their return into the Protectorate ; and, if 
not, whether instructions would be issued to prevent their detention for the 
future, 

Mr. Broprick: The legal s¢atus of a slave in the mainland strip is hot 
changed by the fact of his having travelled in the interior. 





{The position of slave porters on the coast strip is an anomalous one, as they 
frequently cross the boundary into the British East Africa Protectorate, where 
slavery is presumably not recognised, and resume their servile position on return. 
Now this is directly contrary.to the statements made by Lord Curzon more than 
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onte in the House of Commons, as will be seen froma glance at the following 

quotations from our Parliamentary Intelligence for 1897. 

On May 21, in reply to a question from Sir C. Dilke, Lord Curzon (then 

Mr. Curzon, M.P.) said, “ Under the existing arrangements on the maimland 

coast of the Protectorate, any slaves can gain their freedom by crossing the ten- 

mile border into the interior. For this and other reasons . . it is not pro- 
posed to alter the arrangements on the coast.” 

Again on June 24th, in the course of a debate on Zanzibar, Lord Curzon 
said :— 

: “ The right hon. baronet and the advocates of his view always ‘seemed 
studiously to lose sight of the fact that any slave in the ten-miles strip could 
get his freedom by going across that strip. Why should he go into German 
territory, when, with a two hours’ journey, he could gain his freedom? 

Captain BerHeLL.—He cannot come back. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Curzon.—Yes, he can come back. He is free under the Brussels 
Act. 

Mr. J. A. PEAsE.—He is liable to be put down in the ten-miles strip. 

Mr. Curzon said he was not. So long as he was within the ten-miles 
strip he was liable to be given back to his master—(Opposition cheers)— 
but once he had crossed the ten-miles strip he acquired his freedom, and 
having once been free he could not be restored to his master.” 


And again later on in the same speech he repeated the statement more 
emphatically :— 

“Then there was this final differentiating point in the two systems, 
that whereas in the islands there was no means whatever for a slave to 
acquire his freedom, because it was impossible for him to escape by sea, 
there was this vital, cardinal fact, that on the mainland any one of the 
slaves could, by crossing this ten-miles strip, acquire his freedom.” 


But this statement was not only made by Lord Curzon, but Mr. Brodrick him- 
self, in his reply to the Anti-Slavery Deputation only six months ago, gave this 
fact of a slave being able to step across the frontier, in order to become free, as a 
reason why Emancipation was not needed on the coast strip. 

And yet Mr. Brodrick now gives a totally opposite answer to those previously 
given. The Government seem not even to take the trouble to find out what the 
facts really are with regard to Slavery in Zanzibar. ] 


> — 


SlaveeTrade Papers. 


WE have received from the Foreign Office at Brussels a bulky volume contain- 
ing information and documents relating to the Slave Trade, which are collected 
and periodically issued to all the Signatory Powers of the Act of the Brussels 
Conference, in accordance with the provisions of that Act. The volume contains 
papers supplied by the Governments of Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, 
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Turkey, Portugal, and the Congo State, relating to the suppression of Slave Trade 
by sea and land, the protection of natives, traffic in fire-arms and. liquor, and, 
finally, the Annual Report of the International Maritime Bureau at Zanzibar. 

. Confining our. review of these papers to what relates to slavery, we do not 
find much that is at once new and of great importance ; copious extracts appear 
from the recent English Blue Books relating to the Zanzibar Protectorate, and 
there are several reports from British naval officers cruising in the Indian Ocean, 
and a return of vessels detained as being engaged in the Slave Trade, which shows 
only one vessel, containing one slave, detained by H.M.S. “Sphinx,” in June 
last, and. sent to Muscat for adjudication. France sends reports from the 
Governors . of Guinea, Dahomey, Madagascar, and the French Congo, The 
Italian Government of Erythrea reports the measures taken against the Slave 
Trade in that colony; and the Portuguese authorities give a similar report as to 
the territories of the Nyassa.Company. We find a list of over 2,000 slaves 
liberated.for various reasons during 1897 in German East Africa; and another 
list of 12 persons condemned for slave trading in the same colony. Turkey 
furnishes lists of slaves freed in Arabia, Tripoli, &c. 

. The dispatches of British officers of cruisers in the Indian Ocean report no 
slave vessels as having been captured or detained during the year 1897, and one 
officer. remarks that, since the Anti-Slavery Decree of the Sultan of Zanzibar in 
that year, “it appears probable that the importation of slaves into the Islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba is practically at an end; a very few may possibly be still 
run across singly in canoes— but even of this I have as yet no evidence.” 

Full details are given of the capture of a dhow off the Oman coast in June 
last, which was brought before the Court at Muscat for trial, but was, after trial, 
set free, and the one slave on board was freed, and handed over to the British 
Consul. This slave declared that he had been brought from Zanzibar three 
months before, with a number of other slaves, and sold. We fear that a case 


like this, and such cases as we occasionally read of in the public press—we noted - 


two in our last issue, of a Muscat dhow recently seized, and a Zanzibar dhow 
wrecked with 50 young slaves on board—show that we cannot rest fully satisfied 
with these official assurances as to the cessation of the trade. In spite of our 
cruisers, and in spite of the coastguard service, we discover that the traders do 
contrive-to ship their living merchandise from the Zanzibar coast, and will pro- 
bably continue to evade the law, as long as slavery, in a modified form or other- 
wise, continues. Even in the Report of the International Maritime Bureau for 
last year, where it is stated that very few instances of slave trading, properly 
speaking, have been proved in the district under its control, and that the risks 
attending the sale of negroes are now too great for the traders to carry on the 
traffic, it is admitted that it has not entirely disappeared ; from time to time 
young children of both sexes have been carried off from the shambas or estates 
where they were living—though these are said to be “doubtless isolated in- 
stances,” and small vessels, which used to carry “ black ivory,” now transport arms 
and similar merchandise in its place. 
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Passing to the reports of the Slave Trade by land, we find that in the French 
colonies of the Guinea coast, and the French Congo, it is ‘said no longer to exist, 
except in rare and clandestine instances. In the former colony, the Government 
favours the liberation of domestic slaves as far as possible, encouraging them to 
lay aside the money which they are able to earn, in order to purchase their free- 
dom. The report looks forward to the complete disappearance of the Slave Trade 
as near at hand, and the substitution of free for slave labour. In Dahomey the 
Governor reports the measures taken to counteract the deeply rooted native custom 
of domestic Slavery without doing injury to family rights and age-long prejudices. 
In all the country between the coast and the Niger, the trade is no longer 
openly pursued, and is likely shortly to die out owing to increased means of 
communication, legitimate commerce, and the complete pacification of the country. 

General Galliéni reports from Madagascar that Slavery has for some time been 
effectively suppressed in the northern and eastern provinces, but he cannot speak 
so confidently of the south and south-west; slaves are jealously kept by their 
masters wherever the French authority cannot yet be fully exercised. 

The report from the Italian Government of Erythrea is to much the same. 
purport as the others ; occasional discoveries of Slave-trading are reported, but 
measures are being taken by sending troops or vessels to watch the ports and the 
coasts where the traffic is suspected. In the Portuguese territory of the Nyassa, 
we learn that in April, 1898, five Arab slave-ships were captured, with three native 
boats, and more than 100 slaves were set free. 

The Turkish authorities at Hodeidah (Yemen) and Benghazi (Tripoli) send 
sundry lists of persons freed, and report one boat containing 70 slaves seized in 
December, 1897, but, remembering Mr. Donald Mackenzie’s report to the Anti- 
Slavery Society on the Red Sea Slave Trade in 1895, and his remark that “the 
Turkish authorities in the Red Sea cannot be relied upon to do justice to slaves 
or anybody else, unless they are compelled to do so,” we cannot put much faith 
in these Turkish despatches, nor in the Anti-Slavery achievements there reported. 





Since writing the above we have seen in the daily Press the following 
deplorable reports from the French Congo, which if true, point to a very 
different state of things from that shown by the official accounts above 
referred to :— 


SLAVERY IN THE FRENCH CONGO. 
THE AUTHORITIES POWERLESS. 


A gentleman who has just reached Liverpool from the West Coast of Africa 
gives a. shocking account of the state of affairs in the lower French Congo. The 
purchase and sale of slaves on a large scale goes on openly within a few miles of 
the French posts, which are scattered along the coast at intervals of about fifty 
miles. He mentions the case of a particular inland tribe (with which he is 
acquainted) which only comes down to the coast to trade in two articles—salt and 
matches. . For these articles the inland natives present the coast tribes from whom 
they obtain them with slaves. The slaves brought by the inland natives are used 
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by the coast tribes in the collection of rubber, which in turn is bartered by these 
same coast tribes with the neighbouring European factories for trade goods. So 
that, in reality, a great deal of the rubber which is bought is the product of slave 
labour. This system is said to be extensively prevalent, and the French authorities 
are either unwilling or unable to interfere. 

Three slave caravans were met with in the course of a ten days’ march. No 
real protection for life and property exists in the French Congo, and the Govern- 
ment are quite unable either to prevent disturbances or to quell them, especially in 
the interior districts. The powerful tribes of the M’Fans, or, as the French call 
them, “ Pahouins,” openly defy the French Government, who are powerless to 
enforce their authority upon them.—Pal/ Mall Gazette, June 2oth. 





The Liverpool correspondent of the “ Daily Mail” has had an interview with a 
gentleman who has just returned from the French Gaboon territory. This gentleman 
frequently came across gangs of slaves. 

He instanced the case of a caravan passing him containing three gangs of 
slaves. Each slave had a forked branch of a tree round his neck tied at the back, 
and with a large portion of the bough in front. This bough was tied to the next 
man, and all the natives were in turn tied thus, until the whole were tied together. 
The three gangs numbered thirty-six in all. 

They were from the Bayaka country, and were taken down to within a few 
miles of the coast. A number of them were there exchanged to the native middle- 
men for salt, matches, etc. Those who were not sold were kept to carry back the 
goods which the middlemen gave for their comrade slaves.—Daity Mazi, June 26th. 


<_< 
se 


The Seasborne Slave Trade. 


Our attention has been drawn to an interesting article in the June issue of the 
Missionary Review of the World by the Rev. S. M. Zwemer, F.R.G.S., entitled 
“The Present Centre of the Slave-Trade,” which gives a deplorable account of 
the traffic still, in spite of treaties, flourishing on the coasts of the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf. 

After dwelling on the close connection existing between the Moslem religion 
and slavery, Mr. Zwemer speaks of the active paper war which has been waged 
against slavery. If treaties could do it, the evil would long ago have been 
abolished. 

But documents and agreements, even including the general Act of the 
Brussels Conference, signed by the representatives of seventeen powers, have not 
killed the Slave-Trade. 


“ The convention between Great Britain and Turkey for the suppression of the 
African Slave-Trade bound the latter power indisputably ‘to absolutely prohibit 
the traffic in and mutilation of children.’ ‘With a view to the more effectual 
suppression . . . his Majesty agrees that British cruisers may visit, search, and, 
if necessary, detain . . . any Ottoman vessel which may be found engaged in the 
traffic or suspected of being intended for that traffic.’ And the provisions of ‘the 
Brussels Conference define the maritime zone, where slave-trade still ‘exists, as 
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extending ‘on the one hand between the coasts of the Indian Ocean and those 
of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf included, from Baluchistan to Cape Tangalane ;’ 
in plain English, the coast line of Arabia. Ten years after the date of these 
treaties this coast is still the centre and hotbed of the slave-trade. Let us begin 
at the Persian Gulf littoral. At the Brussels Conference the Shah consents ‘to 
organize an active supervision in the waters off the coast of the Persian Gulf and 
on the inland routes, which serve for the transport of slaves.” His Majesty has 
one gunboat stationary, rather than stationed, at Bushire, nor has this vessel ever 
attempted to track or pursue slave-dealers. Recent testimony is conclusive that 
an active trade is carried on along the entire Persian coast.” 


Under the heading “ Slave-Trade under the French Flag,” Mr. Zwemer 
comments on the notorious abuse of the Tricolor by native owners of dhows in 
these regions, who, by purchasing the flag for a trifling sum, are able to escape 
capture and carry on their hateful trade undisturbed, owing to the unfortunate 
refusal of the French Government to recognise the right of search of any vessels 
which carry their flag. This long-standing abuse is once again occupying the 
attention of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

It is difficult, as the writer of the article remarks, to see how the honour of a 
great nation is served by regarding any and every Arab slave-dhow, which displays 
the French flag, as a French vessel. 

The writer then refers to the— 


BRITISH SPHERE OF RESPONSIBILITY. 


“The mention of Sur (Soor) brings us to that part of the present slave-trade 
zone for which certainly England is primarily responsible. The entire coast from 
Aden to Muscat is practically under English protection, for the native rulers are 
subsidized by the English. Sur itself is only one hundred miles from the Muscat 
consulate. And while we must acknowledge that whatever has been done, and is 
being done, to interfere with the traffic in both the Gulf and Indian Ocean, has 
been by English gunboats ; yet the fact remains that the occasional capture of a 
slave-dhow near Muscat Harbour is not an effective patrol of the Hadramaut 
coast. More serious still was the unrestricted and wholesale importation of firearms 
under the British flag into Oman and East Arabia during the past five years. 
Thousands of modern rifles reached the Arabs on the coast, and from there went 
inland. Yet the Brussels Conference states, Art. VIII., ‘The experience of all 
nations has proved the pernicious and preponderating part played by firearms in 
the slave-trade. Happily we can at this date record that the Indian Government 
has, out of self-interest, at last rigidly prohibited all importation of firearms into 
the Persian Gulf and Oman coast.” 


Speaking of the trade carried on on the Red Sea littoral, Mr. Zwemer 
quotes the estimate of an American, long resident in Africa, that over 11,000 
slaves are sent yearly from the African coast into Arabia. _ 

The late Mr. Theodore Bent wrote that while the coast from Suez to 
Ras Benas was pretty well protected by Government boats, the southern portion 
of the Red Sea coast was still infested with slave-traders. 

Mr. Zwemer refers to the “very strong indictment ” contained in the report of 
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Mr. Donald Mackenzie, who visited the Red Sea as Special Commissioner of 
the ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy in 1895. But he considers that Jeddah is the centre 
of Turkish slavery, and as Mr. Mackenzie was not able to visit that port owing 
to cholera, Mr. Zwemer is of opinion that the real state of things is even worse 
than it was described in Mr. Mackenzie’s Report. 





The following paragraph from the Scotsman relates to the same subject as 
the above-mentioned article :— 


“ The slave trade from the East Coast of Africa to supply the Mohammedan 
harems of Persia, Turkey, and Arabia is not so near extinction as is generally 
supposed. In British Africa the vigilance of Lord Cromer and of the Zanzibar 
and British Central Africa administrators is unceasing, and bears good fruit. 
But both Germany and France neutralise their efforts along the non-British 
coast line. This year alone the Zanzibar police have freed more than sixty 
slaves carried across from German territory in Arab vessels flying the French 
flag. For once the French Consul at Zanzibar last month arrested a dhow under 
his flag, and freed twenty kidnapped children under orders for Muscat. But so 
long as slavers, flying the flag of the Republic which professes liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, are subject to search only by the French authorities, who have 
few ships of war in the Indian Ocean, the tricolour will be the symbol of the 
protection of the slave trade. Arab ‘dhows’ and Muscat ‘bagalas’ freely 
resort to the Red Sea settlement of the French at Djibuti, and purchase there 
certificates of protection. They boldly defy the British ships of war, which form 
the police of the ocean from Zanzibar to Muscat and the Persian Gulf. The 
German Government should be asked to control its own African territory and 
coasts,” —.Scotsman, June 22nd. 


es 
— 


RECENT DESPATCHES. 


Just as we are going to press, the following correspondence has been 
received from the Foreign Office. The letters tend to confirm the reports 
received of the activity of the trade on the Red Sea coasts, and they also 
show in a satisfactory way that LorD CRoMER is fully alive to the facts, and 
is doing all he can to put a stop to the practice in Egypt by means of the 
Slavery Department, and that steps are being taken to the same end in the 
Soudan, to prevent running slaves to the coast. 





[Copy.] 
[No. 4, Africa.] “ CAIRO, 
“June 25th, 1899. 
“My Lorp, i : 


“In my annual report for 1898, I stated that I had drawn the 
attention of the Governor-General of the Soudan to the question of the traffic 
in slaves between the Western and Eastern shores of the Red Sea. 
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“T have now the honour to enclose :— 


“yr, A letter from Colonel Maxwell, Acting Governor-General of the 
Soudan, dated June 4th, 1899. 

“2, A letter dated March 13th, 1899, from the Commandant of 
Suakin to the Director-General of Military Intelligence. 

** 3. Copy of a Proclamation issued to the Bedouin tribes. 

“4. Extract from a report, dated June 1st, 1899, from an officer of 
the Slavery Department who recently patrolled the country 
between the Nile Valley and the coast. 


“Tt is manifest from these various reports that continued vigilance is 
required in order to suppress the trade. I am hopeful that as the Soudan 
gradually settles down, a marked improvement in this respect will take place. 


“T have, &c., 
** (Signed) CROMER. 
“The MARQUESS OF SALISBURY, K.G., &c., &c., &c.” 


[Copy. ] “ OMDURMAN, 


“ June 4th, 1899. 
“ My Lorp, 
“I have the honour to forward reply of the Commandant, 
Suakin, relative to the alleged traffic in slaves on the Red Sea littoral by 
pretended pearl fishers from the Hedjaz. 

“T agree with the remarks of the Commandant, Suakin, and consider that so 
far as the Red Sea littoral is concerned, everything possible is done to prevent 
slave-running. 

“There has no doubt been a slight recrudescence of slavery throughout the 
Eastern Soudan, and this has been brought about by the late events resulting in 
the uprootal of the Dervish rule, the opening of all desert routes, and the want of 
proper established supervision ; also to the large number of former slaves, women, 
and children found in Omdurman without masters. 

“There have been numerous cases of such being kidnapped and doubtless 
taken to Berber and smuggled to the Red Sea littoral for possible shipment to 
the Hedjaz, where I understand remunerative prices are obtainable, but all 
convictions have been very severely dealt with by sentence of General Court- 
martial. 

* As the Government becomes more and more established, the greater will be 
the risk and the less the inducement to run slaves ; and gradually as the present 
stock of slaves either disappear or obtain their freedom, the question will settle 
itself, as the supply of slaves should entirely cease. 

“T have lately ordered a port of observation at Adarama on the Atbara and 
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on the road from these provinces to the Eastern Soudan, which will do much 
towards stopping slave-running. 
“T have, &c., 


“(Signed) J. MAXWELL. 
“The Right Honourable 


“ViscounT CroMER, G.C.B., &c., &c., &c.” 


** SUAKIN, 


“The D.M.L, “ March 13th, 1899. 


*Omdurman, 





“Tn answer to your minute of 16/2/99, I have the honour to inform you 
that the regulations contained in Annex B of Décrets, Réglements et Instructions 
relatifs 4 la suppression de la traite des esclaves, dated 1896, appear to be carried 
out with respect to these dhows. 

“T enclose a list of the dhows granted ‘ Permits’ in 1898 and up to March 
11th, 1899, with samples of the forms furnished to them, also a scale of charges 
which each of these dhows pays for the privilege.* 

“T am of opinion that stopping the grant of licenses or increasing the price 
charged for them to these dhows would have little or no effect in stopping their 
carrying slaves. Itis almost impossible, once the slaves are shipped, to capture 
the dhows, owing to the many reefs and shoal water, by which they can easily 
evade a steamer that can be seen a considerable distance. Government dhows 
are however maintained at Halait, Mohammed Ghoul, Trinkitat and Akik, which 
patrol the coast, and these are, probably, more effective than the use of steamers 
in stopping this trade. 

“The best course, in my opinion, is to make the Sheikhs of the local tribes 
responsible to arrest and send in anyone passing with slaves through their 
district, both on the coast line as well as the inland districts, and I have recently 
given them very specific instructions on this subject, which they have promised 
faithfully to carry out. 

“Tt is to be regretted that, during the last year, there has been a slight, 
though perceptible, increase in the number of slaves imported into Jeddah, 
where previously slaves had become extremely scarce, and therefore sold at a 
very high price ; this price has naturally tempted Arabs to kidnap slaves during 
the recent operations in the Soudan, which have naturally created considerable 
disturbance and movement among the natives, but as far as I can judge, though 
Arabs have brought through one or two slaves at a time, there has been no 
running of gangs of slaves as there used to be in the early days of the occupation 








*** Not enclosed. It appears from the list that 51 permits were given, and that four owners of dhows were 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment and to the payment of fines for being concerned in the Slave Trade.’ 
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of Suakin, therefore I feel convinced that as the country settles down and the 
police carry out their duties in the interior, that this trade will again be put an 
end to. 
“T have, &c., 
* (Signed) H. T. GODDEN, 


“ Commandant, Suakin.” 


[Copy. ] 

“PROCLAMATION TO THE SHEIKHS AND TRIBESMEN OF THE 
BISHARIN AND ABABDA ARABS AND ALL SUB-TRIBAL 
DWELLERS IN THE MOUNTAINS ALONG THE RED SEA 
COAST. 


' “Tr has come to the knowledge of His Highness the Khedive’s Government that 


for some years past you have been encouraging the traffic of slaves through your 
countries to the Sea Coast, where also you harbour the slave dealers from the 
Hegaz. This slave traffic is not only against the law of your country, but also 
against your religious law, the more so as you commit this wickedness in peace 
and not war time. You think that, on account of the distance from the River, 
that you are safe from the arms of the law and can therefore abuse it without 
compunction ; this is a great mistake, and the Slavery Department are here 
to-day to show you that His Highness’ laws can be enforced even in the moun- 
tains across the desert. Some of your tribesmen who live on the River have 
been caught at their wicked practices, and are now undergoing imprisonment 
with hard labour for several years to come. ‘The Government consider you as a 
Tribe all guilty of breaking the laws, because it has proofs that you permit the 
slave traffic to go on through your countries and hide the slaves in your moun- 
tains until an opportunity arises for shipping them to the Hegaz. If you do not 
cease these unlawful practices the Government will punish you as a Tribe as 
well as individually. Take this visit of the Slavery Department as a warning, 
but remember that in future, if the Government again finds you transgressing 
the law, it will despatch the Slavery Department to mete out to you justice with 
a heavy hand and spoil you of your flocks. This is the law which the Govern- 
ment has laid down most emphatically :— 


“It prohibits absolutely the export, buying, selling, exchanging or transport 
of white, Negro, or Abyssinian slaves from the territory of Egypt or 
its dependencies.’ 

“The punishment for these crimes is 15 years imprisonment with hard labour. 

“ Remember this law and its penalties, and pray the Almighty God to keep 

you from breaking it.” 
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[Copy.] 
[ Extract. ] 


“With regard to the Arabs, we met very few, and those whom we did meet 
had all had notice that we were coming long before our arrival. I gathered from 
the natives that they had all been warned of our coming by Beshair Bey, and 
told to take all their flocks, &c., up in the mountains, and this seems to be true 
considering the scarcity of sheep and cattle. However, those that we did meet 
thoroughly understood the proclamation and the reason that we were here, and 
I have no doubt that it will spread very quickly. According to reports a great 
deal of slave trading is carried on in these parts. 

‘“‘T kept in as much as possible amongst the mountains, but could not go by 
‘Jebel Sikall and Tabara,’ as the guide stated there was no water there to be 
had for the camels or men, as they had not had sufficient rain, so had to keep up 
along the coast.” 





EXEMPLARY SENTENCES ON SLAVE DEALERS. 


Momsasa, /une 8th. 
Two of the crew of the slave dhow which was wrecked at Wassein have 
been sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, and four others to seven years each. 
All of them, moreover, are to receive fifty lashes —REUTER.—Daily Telegraph, 
June goth. 





Mr. Charles Hh. Allen, F.#R.G.8. 


Honorary Secretary of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
PRESENTATION OF TESTIMONIAL. 


On Friday, July 7th, before the meeting of the Committee, Sir T. FowE Li 
Buxton, Bart., President of the Society, on behalf of the subscribers, numbering 
about one hundred persons, presented a testimonial to Mr. ALLEN, the late 
Secretary, which took the form of an illuminated address and a cheque for £600. 

The PRESIDENT stated that this substantial sum was raised entirely from 
individual donors, who had thus recorded their appreciation of Mr. ALLEN’s 
long and unwearied services in the Anti-Slavery cause, and he was pleased to 
find that the list included many of the best known names amongst the adminis- 
trators of Africa, with whom Mr. ALLEN’s work had brought him into personal 
contact. As a member of the Committee, and afterwards Vice-President of the 
Society for many years, he had a long experience of what had been done under 
the management of the late Secretary. He had been struck by the fact that 
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Mr. ALLEN seemed to be always on the alert, and ready to take advantage of 
every opportunity of laying before the Government, and the public—especially 
through the Press—the claims of the Slave, and the duty of this country in 
regard to carrying out the great work of Emancipation to which the nation had 
so long been pledged. He concluded with a kindly hope that as Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. ALLEN might for some time to come be able to give the benefit of 
his experience to all those who were still actively engaged in the work, and that 
before long we might witness some further progress in the abolition of slavery in 
Africa, especially in Zanzibar and Pemba. 

Mr. Henry GuRNEY, one of the Honorary Secretaries to the Testimonial 
fund said that the duties of that office had afforded him very great pleasure, and 
he was happy to see how willingly the contributors had responded to the appeal. 
He looked back with much pleasure to a long journey that he had once made 
with Mr. ALLEN along the African coast, from Tripoli to Morocco, in which he 
was struck by the courtesy with which the officials, both British and native, 
received the Secretary of a Society whose work was so well known throughout 
Africa. He mentioned as a notable instance of this feeling that the Governor 
of Morocco city, Cid Abbas ben Daood, was so pleased with an interview 
he once had with Mr. ALLEN, that he conferred upon him the name of “ Zhe 
Father of the Sons of Freedom.” 

Sir FowrELtL Buxton then handed the Address and the cheque to 
Mr. ALLEN, who in a few words expressed his warm thanks to the donors of so 
handsome an acknowledgement of such services as he had been able to render to 
the great cause of human freedom, in which they were all equally interested. 
He hoped he might live to see the total abolition of slavery in Zanzibar and 
Pemba, for which the Society had so long laboured, and in which he felt sure his. 
able successor in the secretarial chair would continue to work until the desired 
end was attained. He also heartily thanked the two gentlemen who had acted 
as honorary secretaries to the fund. 

He said there was one note of sadness connected with this presentation, 
' which was that an old supporter of the Society, and a valued friend of his own, 
Mrs. THEODOR SaTow, who had taken the initial step in the movement for a 
Testimonial, had not lived to see the result of the generous response that had 
been made, and which was to-day so gracefully completed by the kind words of 
the President on behalf of the numerous donors, each one of whom he wished 
he could personally thank. 





The Address of eight pages vellum, beautifully illuminated, was bound up 
in book form in a handsomely carved wooden cover and contained a full list of 
the donors, besides the Minute of the Committee in November, 1898, accepting 
Mr. Allen’s resignation and his appointment as Honorary Secretary (already 
published in the Reporter). There was also a short statement of the origin and 
completion of the fund, and an appreciative reference to the late Secretary’s work 
of twenty:years in the Anti-Slavery cause. 
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The Uganda Railway. 


More than eight years ago when the project of a railway from the east coast of 
Africa to the Victoria Nyanza was first mooted by the Imperial British East 
Africa Company, the ANTI-SLAVERY Society warmly supported it, as being a 
measure in accordance with the recommendations of the Brussels Act, which would 
effectually tend to the suppression of slavery. In 1892, the Committee thought 
the subject of such importance that they took steps to bring it forward at the 
‘General Election by the circulation of a letter among Parliamentary candidates 
and others, urging the construction of a railway in order to put down the trade 
in slaves, and encourage legitimate commerce in its place. In October, 1892, a 
large and influential deputation of the Society waited upon Lord Rosebery to 
press the question of the retention of Uganda upon the Administration, and 
in particular the construction of the proposed railway, but it was not until 1895 
that it was decided that the construction of the railway should be undertaken by 
Government. 

The Report on the Uganda Railway by Sir Guilford Molesworth, therefore, 
which has recently been issued as a Parliamentary paper (“ Africa, No. 5, 1899”). 
cannot fail to be of interest to the Society, which advocated it so persistently. 

We give a few extracts from the Paper, the preliminary remarks in which 
bear specially on the anti-slavery grounds for the undertaking :— 


“ OBJECT OF UNDERTAKING. 


(1.) As a party to the Slave Trade Conference at Brussels in 1890, Great 
Britain undertook to co-operate actively in the suppression, on land and sea, of the 
Traffic in Slaves. : 

The measures proposed for adoption are detailed in the 1st Article of the Act. 

The position is laid down with so much clearness and force in a letter from 
Foreign Office to Treasury, dated the 20th December, 1890, that I cannot do better 
than to quote portions of it :— 

‘“‘ The coast is the outlet of the sea-borne Slave Traffic. The interior is the 

source from which it springs . . . . Experience has shown . . 

that no ships nor coast police can effectually stop the Traffic, and that the 

remedy is that pointed out in the rst Article ; the establishment of interior 

stations, and the construction of roads, and more especially railways, which 
will provide cheap and safe transport.” 
no & a = & S 
“It is believed that there is only one mode of action which would have 
a practical effect : the construction of a railway from Mombasa to Lake Victoria 
Nyanza.” 
* a a a} a ® 
“As the railway will pass through a sterile region, and have in a great 
part of its course no lateral feeders, the hope of its becoming eventually 
remunerative can only rest on the prospect of the gradual civilization of the 
dense population surrounding the Lake district. 
“‘ Their Lordships should take into consideration the important fact that, if 
the sea-borne Trade is extinguished through being attacked at its source, the 
expenditure on the ceaseless work of a squadron watching its outlet would no 
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longer be required, so that economy might, from. this point of view, be the 

eventual result of the grant of the subsidy.” 

- The expenditure on this squadron, including bounties, is estimated in: a letter 
from Treasury to F oreign Office, dated the 10th February, 1891, at from: £108,000 to 
£110,000 per annum, which represents the interest on a capitalized sum. of rather more 
than 3 millions at 3 per cent. 

It will, therefore, be apparent that the subsidy for the railway is almost justified 
by the saving of the annual expenditure on the suppression of slavery, even apart from 
the development of the trade and civilization of the country. 

. The Foreign Office in another letter, dated the 9th February, 1891, points out 
that the establishment of the railway will deal a death-blow to exportation or 
pe by caravan :— 

“not only over the country within 100 miles of the terminus of the railway, or 

100 miles on either side of the line as it passes through, but also for that distance 

from all the shores of the vast Victoria Nyanza Lake, which is as large as 

Scotland.” 

From my own observation, I can fully endorse this opinion as to the effect of the 
railway on caravan traffic. The porters of all up-country caravans now travel up as 
far as possible by railway, and the terrible caravan march across the Taru Desert has 
already become a thing of the past. 

The civilizing influence of the railway is most etched, even on the unpromising 
region which it has hitherto traversed. The tribes in contact with it have already 
commenced to trade, and a demand for European goods is springing up among them. 
Traders are beginning to settle round the different stations, and at Voi there is quite 
a flourishing bazaar. 

In a pioneer line of this type, developing an entirely new country, it would be the 
height of folly to base our anticipations of its ultimate success merely ‘on the question 
of direct returns. This narrow point of view would be unavoidable had the line been 
built by private enterprise, but as it had been constructed (and I sincerely trust it will 
continue to be held and worked after completion) by Government, all questions of 
present profit should be made to give way to the broader policy of stimulation of 
trade and the development of the resources of the country. 

* = * * * * * * 

It must also be borne in mind that the construction of a railway in a new 
country often develops traffic from entirely unexpected sources, more’ especially by 
checking lawlessness, which might have previously put a stop to small trading. 

* > * * * * *  : * 

Broken up, as East Africa is, into various petty tribes, perpetually at war with 
one another, it has been hitherto impossible to carry on any trade, except by means 
of large and well-armed caravans, and even then at great. risk. Some tribes have 
subsisted to a great extent on plunder from their weaker neighbours, so that there has 
been no stimulus to the more peaceable to produce anything beyond the small 
requirements of their own tribe. 

With the completion of the railway, the whole Lake coast-line of 800 to 1,000 
miles, with the adjoining fertile and populous districts, will be opened by water 
communication to railway traffic. And as the Uganda Railway will be the first to tap 
the Lake, the trade of these districts will naturally gravitate into this channel, which 
will become the established trade route. 


The Report then sketches the history of the project, and the reconnaissances 
which were made previous to the beginning of the work. The first: party of 
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coolie labourers arrived from India in January, £896, and, at the end of. Januasy, 
1899, “railhead” had reached mile 270 from the starting point on the coast}. f, 

Nearly all the labourets had to be imported and to be acclimatized to the 
conditions of the country ; their food has also to «be imported and the water 
supply has been a serious difficulty. : setts 

We look with interest to the following paragraph on this adie of: labour, 
as it is well known that the introduction of coolie labour is “open, : unless . it. is 
carried out with great care, to very grave evils, but it would appear’ jn 
this case to be inevitable, and, if we may accept. the ;statement ‘in: the last 
paragraph, the contract is wholly voluntary on the labourers’ part. 


LOCAL LABOUR. 

The bulk of the labour is, as I have stated, imported from India. Strenuous 
endeavours have been, and are still being made to induce the natives of the country 
to come forward and work on the line. The idea of organized labour is utterly foreign 
to most of the tribesmen, and the country is under the rule of numerous petty Chiefs, 
who only possess authority over a limited following. The native has a strong home 
instinct, and dislikes work at any distance from his own district. Mr. Snowdon, who 
has great influence with the Wa-Kikuyu, induced a number from this tribe to commence 
the heavy earthwork near Kibwezi, but the climate did not suit them. = became 
homesick, and returned to their country. 

Mr. Snowdon has since established a camp in the heart of the Wa- Kikuy u 
country, and has succeeded in inducing the petty Chiefs to provide parties for 
clearing the jungle along those portions of the line which pass through their districts. 
This clearing work is congenial to the agricultural instincts of this tribe, and later 
Mr. Snowdon hopes to persuade some of them to undertake the earthwork. 


INDIAN LABOUR. 

If this is feasible, it would be a great advantage, as the Indian labour is necessarily 
expensive. The Indian coolies are under contract fora minimum wage, a premium 
being paid for all work executed over and above a certain quantity. This system is 
found to work well, as it affords an inducement to the men to do their best, and is less 
expensive than day work. The men themselves seem to be perfectly satisfied with 
this arrangement, and numbers of them are re- engaging at the expiration of their 
three years’ agreement. 

NUMBERS EMPLOYED. 

At the time of my visit, there were employed on the line, in.round numbers 

13,000 coolies from India, and 2,650 locally obtained.” 


For informaticn regarding the physical features of the country which the 
railway traverses, the engineering difficulties, difficulties of transport, difficulties 
from lions and the tsetse fly, the cost of the enterprise, and cther interesting 
details, readers are referred to the Report itself. . - 


<i : rot 
™ ° 


CAIRO HOME FOR FREED WOMEN SLAVES. 


THE following letter from LorpD Cromer, received a few months ago, gives 
a favourable account of the work done by this excellent institution in the year 
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‘898, while the balance sheet shows that its finances are in a prosperous con- 
dition :— as 
Cairo, March 21st, 1899. 
Sir, 

- I enclose a statement of the accounts of the Home for Freed Female 
Slaves for the past year. The financial position of the Home is ‘satisfactory, a 
result which is in:great measure due to the subscriptions obtained through the 
agency of the Anti-Slavery Society. 

During the past year 45 slaves passed through the Home. Of these 37 were 
Soudanese, 5 Abyssinians, and 3 Circassians. All the latter left the Home in 
order to be married. 

I am, sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 


(Signed) CROMER. 
TRAVERS Buxton, Esq. 


ACCOUNTS OF CAIRO HOME FOR FREED FEMALE SLAVES, 1808. 





Receipts. 4s. d. Expenditure £ s. a. 

Balance in hand ... --» 194 10 11 | Matron’s Salary ... OO 

Govt. Grant (£300) _... 307 13 10 | House Rent a5 one ee OS 

Fees received by Matron... o 4 1 | House Expenses... “in eee SD 
Donations per Mr. Allen... 20 © 0 

Donations per Mr. Allen... 80 0 o Total vag OR Ee 

Balance in Bank of Egypt 390 3 8 

Total £602 8 10 Grand Total £602 8 10 

















In the last statement of accounts it was anticipated that a balance of nearly 
£300 would be available for 1899, but, owing to the generosity of donors per 
Mr. Allen, Secretary of the British Anti-Slavery Society, we find ourselves in the 
satisfactory position of having nearly £100 more in hand. Taking the various 
expenses of the Home at the same figure as last year, we should have a balance 
to our credit of some £485 or £500 at the end of this year. 


D. P. CHAPMAN, 
Fion. Treasurer. 


a 
po 


Misrule in Morocco. 
LETTER FROM Mr. HENRY GURNEY. . 


To the Editor of the “ MoRNING Post.” 

S1r,—On January 23rd last, you were kind enough to publish a letter of 
mine under the above heading. Having just returned from another visit to 
Morocco, I should feel obliged if you would allow me to supplement my previous 
letter with a few lines. I can confirm my statement that the prisons at Fez 
have been whitewashed and cleaned, and that bread is regularly distributed 
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among, the prisoners. I am glad to be able to add that from -personal in- 
spection and reliable authority; all the prisons in the north of the country 
have been similarly improved owing to the representations to the Moorish 
Government by the European Ministers. On the other hand, the prison at 
Mogador in the south has not shared in the general improvement. The ng 
tality still continues. A friend of mine was lately told by one of the officials of 
that prison that it was just as well so many died or there would be no room for 
the fresh prisoners they were constantly putting in. It should be noted that the 
majority of those who suffer in Moorish prisons are not criminals, as. we under- 
stand the term, but are either political prisoners, or men from whose captivity 
some person. in power is reaping, or hopes to reap, pecuniary advantage. ‘The 
state of the country is no better. Indeed, the general opinion, native as well as 
European, seems to be that it is going from bad to worse. Patriotism does not 
exist. Both rich and poor openly desire to pass under European rule. The 
Slave Trade is practically unchecked. Not many weeks ago a slave girl leaped 
into the garden of the British Vice-Consul at Fez to escape from the cruel treat- 
ment of her master. In Turkey any slave may claim his papers of manumission 
from the nearest Pasha, and there are homes for freed women slaves in different 
parts of the Turkish Empire. It is to be hoped that the Moorish Government 
will also be persuaded to conform to civilised opinion on this question.—Yours, &c. 
June oth. G. 


- — 
ca al 








PRISON REFORM IN MOROCCO. 
To the Editor of “'THE Times.” 


Sir,—I trust that you will kindly permit me through your cc lumns to state 
the progress which has recently been made in Moorish prisons. I may point 
out briefly that the judicial system of Morocco is quite in keeping with the 
Government, the most corrupt and arbitrary of any nation in the world, bribery: 
and chicanery forming its chief features. Persons are seized on various pretexts,. 
the possession of power or wealth being considered the chief crimes, and real 
criminals are often allowed to be at large while innocent persons may remain to 
die in prison. There is no trial, so that no publicity can follow the arrest of 
any one. The prisons are mere dens or dungeons, unfit for the habitation of 
animals, filthy and loathsome places, without light or air. ‘The poor prisoners 
have to depend for clothing and food on their relations or the charitable. The 
State does not provide any of these necessaries. On account of this shocking 
state of things a large proportion die from starvation and other causes. 

' The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society a good many years ago stirred 
up public opinion in this country on-the question of Moorish prisons, and, through 
the representations made by the late Sir John Hay, the Moorish authorities made 
a few reforms in some of the port town prisons, but they soon relapsed into the 
old state of neglect. Since then, however, Miss Charlotte Hanbury, of Richmond, 
and Mr. Henry Gurney, of Reigate, continued to plead the cause of the poor 
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prisoners, which led the Howard Association, through Mr. Tallack, its secretary, 
to make vigorous efforts through the columns of Z%e Zimes and: strong repre- 
sentations to the British Government to obtain some improvement in the prison 
system of Morocco. I am very pleased to state that this has been crowned with 
a measure of success, mainly due to the continuous and skilful efforts | of 
Sir A. Nicolson, the British representative at the Moorish Court. He accom- 
plished a task which required great tact and skill, and he united with the repre- 
sentatives of the various European Powers in making a joint appeal to the Moorish 
Government to reform the prison system in that country. The Moorish 
authorities yielded to this humane request, and ordered the prisons of the empire 
to be whitewashed and cleaned, and that food should be regularly distributed 
amongst the prisoners. ‘This has been carried out as far as the northern prisons 
are concerned, but the prison of Mogador, in the south, has remained as it was 
before, disease and mortality still going on there. I trust Sir A, Nicolson will 
continue on his return the good work in Morocco. 
In closing this letter I wish to point out that it has been proposed to 
establish at Tangier a “ home for freed or runaway slaves” on similar lines to : 
that which was established in Egypt under the auspices of Lord Cromer. It is 
to be hoped that the British Government and the public will, as was done in that 
case, encourage this important matter and hold out to it a helping hand. 


Yours faithfully, 
DONALD MACKENZIE. 











The Howdlies, Burstow, Surrey. 





To the Editor of “THE Times,” 


S1r,—Referring to Mr. Donald Mackenzie’s letter in your to-day’s issue, I 
have recently heard from Mogador that three weeks ago all the prisoners were 
removed from the island off that town, and that they have been installed in the 
old Custom House. It isa large building with many rooms, and the heavy 
mortality which resulted from exposure on the island, where the prisoners were 
without shelter beyond the bare walls of the prison, should cease, as there is not 
only plenty of air but ample protection from sun and rain also. 

This change is also due to the representations of the Foreign Ministers at 
Tangier, who have persuaded the Moorish Government to turn the island into a 
quarantine station for Moorish pilgrims returning from Mecca. 

Recent improvements are attracting visitors to Morocco, and I have no 
doubt that it will soon become a favourite resort to travellers who would 
appreciate a primitive but simple people, and a most interesting country. 

Hotels at Tangier are good. 





I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
: HENRY GURNEY. 
Nutwood, Reigate, July 14th. 
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YEARLY MEETING OF THE SOCIETY OF 
| FRIENDS. 


from “THE FRIEND,” June oth. 
ANTI-SLAVERY. 

The reading of the report of the Friends’ Anti-Slavery. Committee was 
proceeded with. 

H. S. NewMan said .that this cause of the slave must continue to me our 
burden for many years to come. It was most important that Friends should 
continue their heirloom of vigilance in regard to the slaves, at any rate in our 
own protectorates, until every slave that lived under our own Government was 
emancipated. ‘There was a change going on now in Pemba which showed how 
vigilant the English people ought to be in this matter. The population of 
Pemba had materially decreased since Friends landed there, and the labour 
market in Zanzibar and Pemba was getting into a peculiar position, from the 
fact that scarcely any free labour was coming in, and yet a great deal of the 
old slave labour was vacated. For one reason, the Arab masters themselves 
had surreptitiously taken away a considerable number of slaves northwards, 
some as far as Muscat, or to the mainland, in order that they might make them a 
marketable article. Besides this, there had been a constant leakage from the 
island of slaves who slipped away in boats to the mainland, generally to the 
German protectorate. The result was that it was almost impossible to gather 
the cloves during the last harvest by ordinary slave labour. The cause of Anti- 
Slavery would have to remain the “white man’s burden” to our own Society for 
a good while to come. Another large subject which the committee had before 
it is that these slaves should have the opportunity provided them not only for 
their evangelisation, but to give them the opportunity of rising in the social scale 
and making the best use of the freedom that they had obtained. At present, 
upon the plantation at Banani there were about 245 freed slaves. Theodore Burtt 
had, to some extent, to take the place of a poor man’s lawyer, giving advice, and 
sending the slaves desirous to be set free in our own mission boat to the town, 
where Mr. Farler, the English Commissioner, was certainly doing much better 
than he did at first. But it was absolutely essential that a permanent Mission 
should be established on the island, not only for the evangelisation of these 
freed people, but to teach them how to develop their life here on earth with 
hand and heart and brain. As the American Friends after the war devoted 
themselves to the freed negroes, so we should see that it was our duty to devote 
ourselves to raising up these freed slaves, and bringing them to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

G. STAFFORD. ALLEN was greatly impressed during a recent visit to Banani 
with the good work being done by Theodore Burtt and wife. The negroes 
were getting into industrial habits, and were living better socially. Each man on 
the plantation had a small plot of ground of his own. He was not obliged to 
work if he did not choose, but of course he did not get paid if he did not. He 
was very much struck with the happy way in which the women worked, and the 
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kindly dependence of the people on Theodore and Jessie Burtt was very striking. 
He found that many slaves who were paid wages did not want their freedom ; 
indeed, their indifference and degradation in this respect gave him quite a shock. 
But those who did possess the little brass tablets of freedom were beginning to 
look down upon those who had not got them, and the latter as a consequence 
were becoming desirous for the same. The people were exceedingly degraded ; 
one old woman who came to seek her freedom did not even know that she had 
got a name, and one had to be manufactured for her. There was a very good 
opening for a medical missionary at the present time at Chaki-Chaki. The boys 
were receiving some good training under Theodore Burtt, but not much was 
being done for the girls. Jessie Burtt had a wonderful gift in the language, and 
the people came and talked to her in a way that was pleasant to see. Theodore 
Burtt was carrying on a sound commercial work on the shamba, and was much 
interested in developing the estate. Of course, a good deal of capital required 
to be sunk in it. Theodore Burtt said he could employ 500 men there, but there 
must be a limit to the expenditure in this direction. 

J. G. ALEXANDER mentioned that a fully qualified nurse was going out to 
Pemba. 

EpmunD W. Brooks reminded the meeting of the need for paying attention 
not merely to the condition of things in the island of Pemba, but to the principle 
of the Anti-Slavery agitation. Two years had elapsed since the issue of the 
Government decree of freedom, which was afterwards found so unsatisfactory, 
being hampered with so many difficulties. A great many particulars were at first 
required from those to be set free, and papers had to be issued. This came 
down to a matter of a little brass tablet ; and his latest information was that all 
now needed was a little bit of numbered paper. The answer of the Government 
to the deputation a few months ago was an absolute negative to all their'demands. 
But they should not be satisfied with that. The details of the degradation that 
they had listened to should sink into their hearts, and inspire them to seek to 
raise these people nearer to the level of their own manhood and womanhood. 

A minute was read referring the matter again to the Meeting for Sufferings. 

‘THOMAS PumMPHREY asked if any member of the Anti-Slavery Committee 
could suggest a way of some public strengthening of their hands to bring about 
entire freedom in Zanzibar and Pemba. 

H. S. Newman hoped that Friends up and down the country would continue 
to urge the matter on their Members of Parliament. He especially desired to 
-urge the cruelty of excluding the concubines, as such, from the benefits of the 
emancipation decree. 


cet 





SLAVERY IN MADAGASCAR. 


M. Hippo_yTE LAROCHE, the former French Resident in Madagascar, and 
a Corresponding Member of the Anti-SLavery Society, has written a long 
and interesting letter to the Zemps describing the circumstances under which the 
-Abolition of Slavery in the island took place in September 1896. It will be 
‘remembered that the decree (which was issued by M. Laroche shortly before 
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the government passed into the hands of -his successor) was a very short one, 
declaring that all the inhabitants of Madagascar were free. So simple and 
far-reaching a measure was greeted with approval by this Society, and we think 
the following extracts, which we translate from the letter of M. Laroche, will be 
of interest :— 

“ . . . . At the moment when we took possession of Madagascar, 
the native people were expecting the abolition of Slavery; M. le Myre de 
Vilers expressed his regret that it was not proclaimed at once. The Government 
could not think of giving up the project for ever, but they dared not introduce 
it hastily, because certain persons who professed to know ‘la Grande Ile’ repre- 
sented abolition to be dangerous, and calculated to compromise our rule by 
provoking a terrible convulsion and insurrection throughout the island. I 
received instructions to study this weighty question, but in no case to settle it 
without formal authority from Paris—to appear provisionally to ignore Slavery, 
to refuse it all official recognition, all legal sanction, and to stop the public 
sales of human beings. I obeyed these instructions. The public sales of slaves 
were forbidden, and ceased as soon as I arrived. In order to study the question 
according to my orders, I took advantage of the numerous means of information 
which a Governor has at his disposal, by the relations into which he is brought 
with all the functionaries, black and white, and with the representatives of all 
classes and all groups of the population. In order to make oneself complete 
master of a subject, or to assimilate a science fully, it is necessary to search into 
it from the depth of one’s heart. The good administrator must love his subjects. 
I loved mine. And because I loved them, I came thoroughly to know them, to 
penetrate and see clearly into the soul of this Malagasy society, this people, 
which is the richest treasure of our conquest. At the end of a few months 
I felt certain that the question of Slavery was ripe, that the time had come to 
give it its definite solution, and that it was for me to propose to the Government 
to dismiss chimerical fears, and, without further delay, to carry out our civilizing 
work by giving liberty to the twelve or fifteen hundred thousand of our fellow- 


creatures who, though covered by the French flag, were still in shameful bondage. 
* * « + + * * + 


“Only three compatriots shared my freedom from — and took part in 
my effort to convince the Ministry. : 

“* At last, on September 14th, the Ministry codon me to take the measure 
which I had been so strongly urging for five months. The cablegram, on account 
of the slowness of communication at that time, took eleven days to reach me. 
Everything was ready. On the 26th September, 1896, I signed the decree pro- 
claiming the abolition of Slavery, and I at once forwarded it by hundreds of large 
printed placards in all directions, -to the very ends of the island,—that great 
island which I was to leave three weeks later,—taking with me this measureless 
satisfaction, stronger for me than all the annoyances which I had not yet exhausted. 
General Galliéni, who had arrived ten days before, not having yet personal experi- 
ence of Malagasy affairs, could not fail to be struck with the concert of protests 
which rose around him against the abolition of Slavery. He did not disguise the 
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apprehension and dismay with which this concert inspired him, and after the sit- 
ting of the Council of Administration, when I handed over my powers to him, he 
asked that the minute should take note of his reservations, for he meant ‘to leave 
to the Ministry the responsibility ’ of a premature measure. I answered, ‘I claim 
my part in it. The Ministry ordered the measure, but I had proposed it. If, 
in order to achieve the liberty of a million of men, victims must be sacrificed, I 
would have my life taken first. But I believe it would be the only one. Itis my 
rooted conviction that the measure will not provoke trouble.’ 

“The Press was against me. Generally speaking, it charged me with the 
~ abolition of Slavery as a blunder, and even accused me of having ordered it in 
order to embarrass my successor. For two years it did not cease to make allusion 
to the difficulties which it pretended had resulted fromit. . . . . . 

“‘ However,the event proved me right. Emancipation had been accomplished 
without accident or even incident. It had raised the moral and material level of the 
people. And of its decisive effects in putting an end to the troubles, I could not 
wish a more favourable appreciation than that of General Galliéni’s report, now 
in course of publication :— 

“Emancipation was accomplished without causing any criminal disorder 
and even without any appreciable economic trouble. From the political point 
of view, it immediately rallied a notable fraction of the population of the revolting 
districts. The freed slaves gave us useful support in the struggle against insurrec- 
tion. Their good spirit and loyalty never played us false, and their attitude fully 
answered the hopes which we could entertain in regarding their liberation 
as one of the chief means of rallying the mass of the population to our cause.” 
(Report of General Galliéni, Journal Offictel, 8th May, 1899.) 

“ The old law Sic vos non volts is not abrogated. Of the promoters of eman- 
cipation, neither the Procureur-général Dubreuil, nor Dr. Villette, nor he who was 
their leader and who wrote his name at the foot of the proclamation of emancipa- 
tion, received any reward. I should have been wrong to ask it for them. What 
sweeter reward could I have hoped for myself than the immortal gratitude of a 
million of beings who owed it to me that they came out from the category of 
domestic animals to enter with rights of citizenship into the world of reasoning 
humanity ? Their simple hearts guard the remembrance of me at the other end 
of the earth, as my own heart guards the feeling of a great duty fortunately'accom- 
plished.” 


_ 


MONUMENT TO CARDINAL LAVIGERIE. 


AN imposing statue in memory of the great Anti-Slavery Prelate was “ inaugu- 
rated” on the 29th of January last, in the basilica of St. Louis at Carthage, 
where the remains of the late Cardinal lie, when an eloquent discourse in memory 
of his life and work was pronounced by Cardinal Perraud, Bishop of Autun, the 
Honorary President of the French Anti-Slavery Society. 

It will be remembered how, in 1888, Cardinal Lavigerie proclaimed a new 
crusade against the African Slave Trade, and how, when he visited London in 
that summer, he delivered a stirring oration at the great meeting convened by 
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the BRITISH AND ForREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY in Prince’s Hall, and, a few 
months later, presented a munificent gift to the Society out of a large sum 
entrusted to him by the Pope for Anti-Slavery purposes. 

Cardinal Perraud thus described Cardinal Lavigerie’s great work :— 

‘“‘ Placed by the Pope at the head of the Anti-Slavery crusade, he put forth 
all his energy—and you know how much he had—to enlighten and stir up 
public opinion, which was ignorant or asleep, to stimulate the efforts of govern- 

* ments, and—as he said one day in one of his most pathetic discourses—to excite 
the indignation and the holy anger of the civilized world against the terrible and 
disgraceful scourge of Slavery. . . . Before leaving this world, where he left 
behind him so many wrongs and so many sorrows still existing, he had the con- 
solation of knowing the result of the Conference convened upon this question 
between the representatives of the Powers, who met at Brussels. Of the compact 
which was the result of their deliberations, the Cardinal said that it bore within it 
the death of the odious Slave system, and that it would remain in history the 
greatest and purest honour of the end of this century.” 

The statue is in white marble, and represents the Cardinal ‘in the attitude 
of a man who, although resting from a work successfully achieved, seems only to 
await the signal to rise up and betake himself to work again.” Beside his figure 
are represented two of the /éres b/ancs—the missionary order which he founded 
in Africa,—an Arab woman and child, and two negroes, representing his work of 
charity in succouring the victims of famine, and bringing liberty and the Gospel 
to the peoples of Equatorial Africa. 

—~>— 


CONSUL H. E. O’NEILL. 


THE name of this gentleman will be familiar to readers of the Reporter 
who remember the valuable reports which he was in the habit of sending to 
the Society from East Africa, from ten to fifteen years ago. In May, 1886, the 
Society memorialized Lord Rosebery, who was then at the Foreign Office, 
regarding the appointment of additional Vice-Consuls on the East African 
coast, where the Slave Trade was especially active. In that Memorial the 
Committee referred to “the close attention given by Consul O’Neill to the 
difficult question of the Slave Trade in Eastern Africa,” and to the useful 
information furnished by his despatches published in the Blue Books by the 
Foreign Office. 

“ The great services rendered by Consul O’Neill to the cause of humanity 
and the development of the interests of Great Britain in East African waters, as 
shown by the remarkable journeys undertaken by him into the far interior, have 
procured for him the admiration of Geographical Societies, Chambers of Commerce, 
and other public bodies. The Committee of this Society acknowledge with 
pleasure their indebtedness to Consul O'Neill.” 

Mr. O’NEILL is now just retiring from the consular service, and the 
following sketch which has been sent to us of his career in Africa may be 
found of interest. 

Mr. Henry E. O’NEILL entered the Royal Navy in 1862 and served 
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until £875 in the Mediterranean and Channel Squadrons. From 1875 to 1879 
he was engaged in the suppression of the Slave Trade upon the East African 
coast. When a Lieutenant in charge of the boats of A.AZ.S. London, cruising 
off the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, he effected the capture, either directly 
or through the boats under his command, of eleven slave dhows, and for his 
services in connection with these captures he received the thanks of the 
Admiralty. In April, 1879, he was appointed Consul for Portuguese East 
African possessions, with residence at Mozambique. The Zulu war was 
then in progress, and by his knowledge of the country and his negotiations 
with native chiefs, he was able to render valuable service to our forces. 

Mr. O’NEILL then took up the task of making the hinterland of his 
consular district (which extended over 1,200 miles of coast) better known. 
From 1880 to 1889 he carried out many journeys in the region between the 
Zambesi and Rovuma rivers, till then unknown to Europeans, partly for the 
sake of exploration and partly in the interests of the suppression of the Slave 
Trade. The main features of the country between Mozambique and Lake 
Shirwa were for the first time brought to light ; many rivers were crossed and 
their courses laid down, and not the least interesting discovery was that of the 
Inagu range of mountains. The ultimate sources of the Rovuma in the small 
lakes Amaramba and Chiiita were also fixed on these journeys, and 
Mr. O’NEILL believes that one of the routes taken by him will be that chosen 
ultimately as the best line of communication between our Central African 
Protectorate and the coast. All these journeys have been described in papers 
read before the Geographical Societies of London, Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
Aberdeen. When Mr. O’NEILL was on Lake Nyassa in 1887, in command of about 
60 men, of whom only five were whites, he was attacked by a strong force of 
slave-dealing Arabs. During this attack the small contingent successfully 
protected nearly 1,500 unarmed natives, including several hundred women and 
children, and finally drove off the slave-dealers with considerable loss. 

Numerous observations for latitude, longitude, and altitudes above sea-level 
were taken by Mr. O’NEILL upon all his journeys, which have proved of great value 
to succeeding travellers, both from their extent and their accuracy. Mr. O’NEILL 
was one of the first to call attention to the wealth in gold of Manica and Mashona 
lands, which have since developed so rapidly as Rhodesia, and as early as 1885 he 
pointed out (R. G. S. Journal, July, 1885) the traces of ancient gold-seeking 
settlers in those countries, describing also the ruined city and temple of Zimbabye, 
then almost unknown. His geographical work was recognised in 1882 by 
the Royal Geographical Society of England by the award of the “ Admiral 
Back grant” of instruments, and, in 1885, he gained the distinction of 
the Victoria gold medal of that Society. From 1889 to 1899 Mr. O’NEILL 
has held the Consulates of Leghorn and Rouen, from the second of which posts 
he now retires on a pension. During 14 years of African service Mr. O’NEILL 
travelled, chiefly on foot and by boat, about 5,000 miles, and suffered much from 
malarial fever, the effects of which he still feels, and which have compelled him 
to resign after 37 years’ public service. 
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Review. 
THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM. 
By Wixtpur H. Siesert.* 


Tuis volume is of great interest from several points of view. It relates to an 
eventful period in the history of a great people, a period when the law of the 
country was opposed to the moral sense of a large portion of the community. 
The conflict of principle was already beginning before the end of the 18th 
century which was such an important factor in the great civil strife between 
North and South. The narratives of the “ Railroad,” by which slaves were 
enabled to escape from bondage into a land of freedom, teem with enterprise 
and adventure, and the same qualities of courage, resource, and zeal for freedom 
which devised this organization were those which at last won the battle for 
liberty. The history of this generous and ingenious scheme, which had such 
far-reaching results, cannot fail to interest every opponent of slavery. Its deep 
significance in the political history of the United States is thus described by the 
author :— 

“It has altogether escaped the eye of the general historian, that the 
underground movement was one that grew from small beginnings into a great 
system ; that it must be reckoned with as a distinct causal factor in tracing the 
growth of anti-slavery opinion ; that it furnished object lessons in the horrors 
of slavery without cessation during two generations to communities in many 
parts of the free states; that it was largely serviceable in developing, if not in * 
originating, the convictions of such powerful agents in the cause as Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and John Brown; that it alone serves to explain the enactment 
of that most remarkable piece of legislation, the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850; 
and finally that it furnished the ground for the charge brought again and 
again by the South against the North of injury brought by the failure to 
execute the law, a charge that must be placed among the chief grievances of 
the Slave States at the beginning of the Civil War.” 

The origin of the “ Railroad” seems to be a little uncertain, but as early 
as 1786 there are references in two letters written by George Washington to 
systematic efforts to aid fugitive slaves, and about the same time Isaac Hopper had 
begun to act on their behalf. But the period during which the fully matured 
scheme was in active operation may be said to have extended from 1830 to 1860. 
The name cannot have been earlier than the first of these dates, for railways 
were unknown before that time either in England or America. 

If we ask how the railroad was worked, the answer is that it was not a 
formal organization, nor were its methods uniform. The common basis of action 
was friendship to slaves, and the desire to help them to escape by every possible 
means. ‘Those who held these views were banded, together in the effort to aid and 
abet the fugitives, by giving them shelter, food, conveyance, or direction from one 
place to another on their way to Canada and freedom. ‘The terms “ conductor,” 
“agent,” “station-keeper ” were in common use, and the well-known Levi Coffin 
was honoured with the title of “President,” while he was accustomed to call 
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the contributors “stock-holders ;’ but these were only figurative terms, used 
partly to keep up the mystification which was a necessary part of the organization. 
The methods were various, funds were collected as they were needed, and the 
work was everywhere spontaneous. 

Slaves were generally forwarded by night for safety, sometimes with, but 
often without a guide, frequently in some disguise, minute instructions being 
given to the fugitive to enable him to find his way to the next “station”; signals 
and passwords were agreed upon, and messages were often forwarded in 
ambiguous business language, such as the following :— 


“ DEAR GRINNELL,—Uncle Tom says if the roads are not too bad you can 
look for those fleeces of wool by to-morrow. Send them on to test the market and 
price, no back charges. Yours, HUB.” 

“ DEAR SIR,—By to-morrow’s evening mail, you will receive two volumes of 
the ‘Irrepressible Conflict’ bound in black. After perusal, please forward, and 
oblige. Yours truly, G. W. W.” 

The fugitives were sent by road in vehicles or on horseback, sometimes by 
railway. In cases of special danger, they were hidden away in waggons or even 
in boxes. 

* Abolitionists that drove waggons or carriages containing refugees— con- 
ductors’ as they came to be called in the terminology of the railroad service— 
generally took the precaution to have ostensible reason for their journeys. They 
sought to divest their excursions of the air of mystery by seeming to be about 
leyitimate business. Hannah Marsh of Chester County, Pennsylvania, was in 
the habit of taking garden produce to the Philadelphia markets to sell ; 
when, therefore, she sometimes used her covered market waggon, even in 
daytime, to convey fugitives, she attracted no attention, and made her trips with- 
out molestation. Calvin Fairbank abducted the Stanton family, father, mother, and 
six children, from the neighbourhood of Covington, Kentucky, by packing them in 
a load of straw. James W. Torrence, of Northwood, Ohio, together with some 
of his neighbours, exported grain, and sometimes feathers, to Sandusky. These 
products were generally shipped when there were fugitives to go with the 
load. . . . . . Levi Coffin, of Cincinnati, Ohio, frequently received large 
companies for which safe transportation had to be supplied. On one occasion 
a party of 28 negroes arrived, towards daylight, in the suburbs of Cincinnati, from 
Boone County, Kentucky, and it was necessary to send them on at once. 
Accordingly at Friend Coffin’s suggestion, a number of carriages were procured, 
formed into a long funeral-like procession and started solemnly on the road to 
Cumminsville.” 

In the case of Henry Box Brown, the negro was packed in a box 3 feet 
long and 2 feet wide, and forwarded by the Adams Express Company from 
Virginia to Philadelphia. A print illustrating this incident hangs in the office 
of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, having been sent to the Secretary in 1853 by Mr. 
- McKim, the Secretary of the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society, whose inscription 
it bears. 

The routes used were usually zigzag and circuitous, safety, not speed, being 
aimed at. An interesting map is published in the volume, showing the lines of 
travel. The States which are most intersected by the routes are Ohio and 
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Western Pennsylvania, and the New England States, for the “railroad ” developed 
in parts of the country lying between districts from which slaves were continually 
escaping and the country in which slavery did not exist ; thus the Northern 
States early came to be traversed by secret pathways leading into Canada. 
The movement began early in the present century, for _ slavery 
practically ceased in Canada about 1800, and slaves began to cross, 
at rare intervals, from Ohio into British territory; it is said that before 
1817 more than 1,000 fugitives had been forwarded by the secret road by one 
group of abolitionists in Southern Ohio. In 1826 the American Secretary of 
State described this to be “fa growing evil,” and two years later attempted in 
vain to obtain the extradition of fugitive slaves by Great Britain. The appear- 
ance of the runaway slaves in the non-slave States and their appeals for liberty 
were constant reminders of what went on in the slave-holding States, and the 
fugitives thus came to be apostles of freedom. ‘There were certain persons, 
notably members of the Society of Friends, who held the concessions to slave- 
holders in the American Constitution to be wrong, and contrary to the Declara- 
tion of Independence itself, and who from the first were ready to help slaves 
attempting to escape. So our author tells us that in South-eastern Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, and many other districts the work was, for the most 
part, in the hands of Quakers from the beginning, and that “the Quakers deserve, 
in this work, to be placed before all other denominations because of their 
general acceptance and advocacy of Anti-Slavery doctrines when the system of 
slavery had no other opponents.” Other religious sects specially represented 
among the Underground Railway workers were Methodists, Presbyterians, and 
Congregationalists. 

The author has collected the names of over 3,200 persons who took part in 
the work of the ‘Underground Road,” and thus exposed themselves to legal 
penalties and much social obloquy. Among the leaders the names of Levi Coffin, 


of Thomas Garrett, of Gerrit Smith, and Theodore Parker are prominent. Coffin’ 


was said to have received into his house more than 1oo slaves every year for 
33 years. Theodore Parker of Boston wrote in 1851 that he had to desert books 


for living men, and of the Fugitive Slave law of 1850 he boldly declared in a 


sermon :— 

“To law framed of such iniquity, I owe no allegiance. Humanity, 
Christianity, manhood revolts against it. For myself, I say it solemnly, I will 
shelter, I will help, and I will defend the fugitives with all my humble means and 
power. I will act with any body of decent and serious men, as the head, or the 
foot, or the hand, in any mode not involving the use of deadly weapons, to nullify 
and defeat the operation of this law.” 

Those who were known as “abductors” went further than the others 
engaged in the cause, and actually went to the Southern States to fetch the 
slaves out from their bondage. Among the best known of these were Calvin 
Fairbank (who spent over 17 years of his life in prison for abducting slaves), 
Seth Concklin, John Brown, and Harriet Tubman. The last-named, who- was 
herself an escaped slave, was a woman of a noble and exalted spirit, and 
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possessed. great energy and sagacity, so that. she was known as the ‘“ Moses 
of her people”; she did a great work not only in rescuing slaves, but also 
as a scout and nurse for the Union forces. Mrs. Tubman, though aged-and 
poor, is still living in Massachusetts, Charles Torrey, a Congregational minister 
who died in prison in 1846, gave his. life for the cause of freedom to the 
slaves, of whom he stated that he had aided nearly 400 to escape. About 
the same time, Jonathan Walker was sentenced to stand in the pillory for 
attempting to abduct slaves and branded on the hand with the letters S.S. 
(slave stealer). 

The operations of the Underground Railroad were very extensive ; figures 
were, from the secret nature of the work accomplished, very hard, if not 
impossible to obtain, but from such materials as he has had, the author 
computes that no less than 40,000 fugitive slaves were aided in the State of 
Ohio between the years 1830 and 1860. In spite of the loss suffered through 
it by slave owners, Mr. Siebert declared that the railroad really benefited the 
South, inasmuch as it served the purpose of a safety valve, the most capable 
among the slaves, who must otherwise have become leaders in a servile war, 
having been enabled to escape by its means. The Southerners, however, were 
far from regarding the railroad in this light, and in view of the importance 
attached by the seceding States to the refusal of the North to surrender fugitives, 
as well as the object lessons furnished by the slaves who escaped by the road, it 
seems not too much to say, as Mr. Siebert says, that “ the Underground Railroad 
was one of the greatest forces which brought on the Civil War and thus destroyed 
slavery.” 

The attitude of the British Government of Canada in relation to this 
question of fugitive slaves stands in striking and instructive contrast to the 
hesitating policy of our Government with regard to East African slavery to-day. 
When the United States Government asked for extradition, England stoutly 
refused, on the ground that the British Government could not “ depart from the 
principle recognized by the British courts that every man is free who reaches 
British ground.” In 1826 the American Minister, in a despatch to London, 
urged that “ they” (the slave-refugees) “are generally the most worthless of their 
class, and far, therefore, from being an acquisition which the British Government 
can be anxious to make. The sooner, we should think, they are gotten rid of, 
the better for Canada.” 

We find an echo of this argument in a despatch of the Prime Minister of 
Zanzibar, published in a Blue Book of last year, where he writes :— 


“As a rule the slaves who will not live with their masters are 
prostitutes, vagrants, drunkards, and thieves.” 


Unfortunately, in this case the parts are changed. It is an Englishman 
who thus reasons, and the British Government, no longer jealous of our 
reputation as champions of liberty, accepts these and simular arguments, openly 
pointing to some of the benefits of a mild form of slavery, and deprecating “ ill- 
timed and hasty interference ” with existing institutions. 





























